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Preface 


Thou art That This Hindu expression of what is often called 
the Supreme Identity has necessarily its equivalent in all other 
religions. In Islam, of which Sufism is the innermost aspect, the 
truth in question is expressed by the Qur’an in the words: ‘We 
[God] are nearer to him [man] than his jugular vein;’ and as we 
shall see, one of the poems contained in this volume opens with 
the words: 

I saw my Lord with the eye of the Heart. 

I said: ‘Who art Thou?’ He answered: ‘Thou.’ 

Hallaj, the author of these lines, defines elsewhere this identity 
as an ‘intermittent identification’; and the great Algerian 
Master, Shaykh Ahmad al-'AlawT, about whom I wrote my 
book A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century, fully confirms this 
intermittence.^ He speaks of God as ‘taking one of His slaves to 
Himself and bringing him into His Presence where sometimes 
He reveals Himself to him and sometimes withdraws from him.’ 
The word ‘where’ is all-important. 

These absences within the framework of Presence can be 
seen as inevitable in the light of the truth that the existence of 
a holy man herebelow is always providential. The Oneness of 
Union, which effaces all but Itself, will therefore providentially 
release Its hold on the human nature of a Saint so that he may 
fulfil his earthly function as a spiritual guide for some, and as 
an example for all who may encounter him. 

This same inevitability is also clearly to be seen from 
another standpoint. To speak of a holy man or woman is to 

Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century: Shaykh Ahmad al- Alaw%, his 
Spiritual Heritage and Legacy, Cambridge, Islamic Texts Society, 1993, 
p. 165. 
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speak of one who hcis at least regained the primordial state, that 
is, the human perfection which man, as yet imfallen, possessed 
in the Earthly Paradise; and that perfection, like the Garden 
of Eden itself, is nothing other than a reflection of what lies 
above it in the Next World, in the Celestial Paradises and in the 
Blessed Spirits who abide in them. Therefore, since the Qur’an 
promises, for every faithful soul, two Paradises, the need for 
that duality cannot fail to be already apparent in the Saint 
herebelow, as we have already seen it to be, that is, in the 
regular alternation of his spirituality from one state to another. 

The Qur’an mentions two pairs of Paradises, which need 
not necessarily be taken literally, in a limitative sense, but 
it is clearly the highest pair which may be said to belong to 
all who have attained to the supreme degree of Sainthood. 
According to a Sufi commentary^ this pair consists of the 
Paradise of the Spirit and the Paradise of the Essence. The 
communion of the Saints takes place in the Paradise of the Spirit 
which is characterised, as far as its fruit is concerned, by the 
date because, according to the commentary, ‘the kernel of the 
individuality still remains’, whereas the Paradise of the Essence 
is characterised by the pomegranate which has no kernel. 
This is the Paradise of Union, in which every individuality is 
extinguished. But since all the Paradises are within the aura of 
the Divine Essence there can be no sense of deprivation when 
Union gives way to a certain differentiation of Spirits. Otherwise 
expressed, the marvellous presences which are to be encountered 
are too eloquently manifestations of the Divine Essence Itself 
to give rise to anything but joyous wonderment. But herebelow 
Saints are no longer in the Paradise of Eden, and as things are 
and have been throughout historic times, the sense of separation 
from God and the return to the intrusive imperfections of this 
lower world can be overwhelming, despite the certitude of the 
Saint that the state of Union cannot be lost and that every 
apparent absence is within the framework of Presence. The 
soul spontaneously seeks a means of relief, and the chief means, 
needless to say, is prayer. Another means of relief, not altogether 
unconnected with prayer, is to give birth to a poem. 

^See Abu Bakr Siraj ad-DTn, The Book of Certainty, Cambridge, Islamic 
Texts Society, 1992, p. IX, note 1. 
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U, is l lu'ivloix^ Dol; snrprisiiij.- soiiu' oC tlic pooms in tliis 
vohunn sliould Ix' i)lain(,iv(!; hut, its prefaccj lias |)art,ly boon 
wiills'll to make it. clcai that, tJiis ajiparcait (listrnss is liy no 
means necessarily a sign tliat t,iie })oet in question had not yet 
attained to tlie supreme spiritual state. 


The project of putting t ogetlier tins small volume goes back 
as far as tlie mid-sevent,ies. A year or two later, before I had 
begun to work on it, I was asked by the late Professor Sergeant 
to write the chapter on Sufi poetry—it was finally entitled 
‘Mystical Poetry for Volume 2 of The New CaTfibridcje History 
of Arubic Ltterat/ureA I agreed to do so on the condition, to 
which he assented, that I should retain the copyright, not for the 
chapter as a whole but for the translations of the poems quoted 
in the chapter, and I told him of my intention of compiling an 
anthology of mediaeval Sufi poetry. 

This does not mean that the poems contained in the chapter 
are exactly the same as those which follow. For the chapter I 
was limited to a certain number of words so that, by way of 
example, it contains only the beginning and the end of Ibn al- 
Farid’s Wine-Song, whereas here we have the whole poem, in 
addition to other shorter poems that likewise had to be left 
out of the chapter. Nonetheless, for what it contains apart from 
quotations, I think that the chapter might be of considerable 
interest to any interested reader of this anthology. 

In this present volume, the poems of each poet are grouped 
together; and the order of the groups, but not that of the 
poems within each group, is chronological as far as possible. 


Martin Lings 


^J. Ashtiany (ed.), ‘ Abbasid Belles-Lettres, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. 
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Ralji'ah al-‘Adawiyyah 
of Basrah 

(cl. IS.'i ah/801 ad) 


Having been Vjorn about 100 years after the establishment of 
Islam, she cannot be said to have experienced anything of the 
harmonious unity which had characterised the first decades of 
the new religion. Her whole life was set in a time of rapidly 
increasing worldliness. As I have said elsewhere^: ‘It was her 
vocation —we might almost say mission, for such was her 
greatness— to incarnate at the highest level, that is, in the 
domain of the Spirit, the putting of first things first—God 
before Paradise, the Absolute before the relative. It was in 
this sense that she would quote al-jdr thumma ’d-ddr (the 
neighbour, then the house), the Arab version of the world-wide 
maxim that in choosing a house, it is more important to see 
who is going to be your neighbour than what the house itself is 
like.’ Rabi'ah is especially remembered for her reply to a man 
who came to seek her spiritual advice on the basis of the fact, 
so he maintained, that he had not sinned for twenty years: ‘Alas 
my son, thine existence is a sin wherewith no other sin can be 
compared.’^ 
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1 

Two loves I give Thee, love that j'earns. 

And love because Thy due is love. 

My yearning ray remembrance turns 
To Thee, nor lets it from Thee rove. 

Thou hast Thy due whene'er it please Thee 
To lift the veils for me to see Thee. 

Praise is not mine in this, nor yet 
In that, but Thine in this and that."’ 


2 

Brethren, my rest is in my solitude, 

And my Beloved is ever in my presence. 
Nothing for me will do but love of Him; 

By love of Him I aih tested in this world. 
Whereso I be I contemplate His beauty; 

He is my prayer-niche; He mine orient is. 

Died I of love and found not His acceptance, 
Of mankind I most wretched, woe were me! 
Heart’s mediciner, Thou All of longing, grant 
Union with Thee; ’twill cure me to the depth. 
O Thou, ever my joy, my life, from Thee 
Is mine existence and mine ecstasy. 

From all creation I have turned away 
For union with Thee—mine utmost end."^ 
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3 

Thy prayer is a light and thy worship a rest, 

But wilfully thy sleep these devotions outbalanceth. 

Thy life, didst but know it, is a chance not to be missed 
And brief is its respite, ever-dwindling, then it perisheth 


4 

Thou me my spirit through and through® 
Hast penetrated: even so 
A thorough friend must thorough be. 

So, when I speak, I speak of Thee; 

When silent, then I long for Thee.’^ 


Rcibi ah al- Adawiyyah 
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Dhu’n-Nun Thawban al-Misri 
of Ikhmlm in Upper Egypt 

(d. 246 ah /861 ad) 


His father was a Nubian and presumably a slave, since Dhu’n- 
Nun himself was said to be a freedman. In his maturity, he 
came to be known throughout the Near East as ‘the head of 
the Sufis’. He left no treatises on Sufism, but thanks to many 
devoted disciples a wealth of treasures has survived from his 
recorded teachings on fundamental aspects of Sufi doctrine and 
method. Many of his own personal prayers have also come down 
to us, together with some poems. 

Like some other Sufis, he fearlessly maintained the doctrinal 
tenets of Orthodox Islam, in particular as regards the uncreat¬ 
edness of the Qur’an, which brought him into conflict with the 
somewhat heretical ruling party. He was even arrested, at one 
time towards the end of his life, and sent to prison in Baghdad, 
nor did the Sufis of that city fail to take advantage of his pres¬ 
ence there. But it was not long before he was set free by order 
of the Caliph, and he returned to Egypt. He spent his last years 
on the outskirts of Cairo in Giza, and it is there that he died 
and is buried. 
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5 

I die, but my passion for Thee dieth not. 

Unfulfilled are my longings to drink deep Thy love. 

My desires are the essence of all desire; Thou art they; 

And Thou art riches, all riches, for me in my beggary. 

Thou art the goal of my quest, the full scope of my wish 
The theme of my plaint, the hidden depths of my consciousn 
Burdened through Thee is my heart with what I tell not, ^ 
Howso long be my ailing for Thee and my constraint. 

And from Thee, in my breast is what clearly Thou seest. 
Though its clarity is not clear unto kinsman or neighbour; 

And within me a spreading sickness hath weakened my frame 
And my secret confiding unto Thee is poured forth. 

Art Thou not guide to lost travellers in bewilderment. 

And saviour from the brink of the crumbling precipice? 

Whom Thou guidest. Thou lightest their way, when themselves 
They have not one tenth of one tenth of the light. 

Vouchsafe me then favour, that in its nearness I may live. 

Help me with ease from Thee, my hardship to repel.^ 
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6 

The haunt of the hearts of the gnostics is a mead 
Celestial—beyond it are the veils of the Lord, 

His nearness their sole boundary from the world of the Secret'— 
Melt they would with love if their moment had come. 

For their thirst is a cup purely filled from His love, 

And the cool of a breeze beyond words to describe. 

Hearts near the Throne-Lord—they had sought to be near_ 

With what blessings the King in their nearness hath graced 

[them! 

Pleased with them. He hath pleased them unto ultimate pleasure- 
The Beloved’s welcome is the abode wherein they dwell. 

Most penetrant their resolve; by it they have travelled, 

By it their thoughts pierce to what is hidden by the Veils. 

Their secret ever goeth between the Beloved and themselves. 
From other than nearness by nearness made safe.^ 
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Sahl ibn 'Abd Allah at-Tustan 
of Basra 

(d. 283 ah/896 ad) 


Dhu n-Nun s younger contemporary, TustarT, is better known 
for his prose works, in particular for one of the first mystical 
commentaries on the Qur’an. Like his predecessor he was one 
of the greatest of the early Sufis, and his generally recognized 
authority brought him many disciples. 
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7 

The gnostics’ hearts with eyes are blest 
That see what other see-ers see not; 

And tongues whose discourse is of secrets 
Beyond the recording angels’ ken/*^ 

And wings that all unfeathered fly 
To His dominion, Lord of the Worlds. 

We have inherited the draught, 

Sciences of hidden secret. 

Rarer than all lore of old. 

Their samples speak for them as signs^^ 
And nullify impostors’ claims. 
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Abu Husayri Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
an-Nurl of Baghdad 

(d. 295 ah/907 ad) 


Towards the end of the third century of Islam, there were many 
remarkable spiritual men in Baghdad who are often spoken of 
collectively the Baghdad School of Sufis. One of those who 
is most often quoted by them and who was in fact a generation 
older than most of theiti, is Sari as-Saqatl (d. 253 ah/867 ad); 
but though I have no poems of his to offer my readers,it is to 
him that we owe the survival of the following lines, two in the 
original, by an un-named Sufi. 

Sari as-Saqati said: ‘I was with an Ethiopian^^ in 
the wilderness, and I saw that whenever he invoked 
Allah his colour changed and he became whiter. 

So I said to him: “Marvellous to relate, whenever 
thou invokest Allah thine expression changeth and 
thine appearance is altered.” Then he said: “O my 
brother, as to thee thyself, shouldst thou invoke 
Allah according to His due of invocation, thine ex¬ 
pression would change and thine appearance would 
be altered.” Then he recited: 

We were invoking, nor ever forgot, but lo! 

The zephyr of Nearness^^ breathed. Its radiance shone, 

And I, thereby extinct from me, in Him 

As His subsisted, for Reality 

Proclaimeth Him, to none but Him refereth.’^® 
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The best; known of Sari’s disciples is Ins nephew and 
successor, Abn’l-Qasiin al-Jnnayd. In fact; Snlisin looks liack to 
him as one ol its supreme authorities, and for the sake of this 
volume as a wliole, and in particular as we shall see, for the sake 
ol NhrT, it will not be out of place to dwell briefly here on this 


illustrious representative ol what lies at the root of tlie poems 
here given. It is to Junayd that we owe the following precious 
definition: ‘Sufism is that God should make tliee die away from 
thyself and live in Him.’ Also relevant to this anthology is the 
following statement by Junayd about the grace of intimacy 
(uns) with God. ‘I heard Sari say; “The slave may reach a point 
wherein it his face were struck with a sword he would not notice 
it,” and there was something in my heart which assented to this 
even before the time came when I saw clearly that it was as he 
had said.’^^ 


To come now, at long last, to NurT himself, who was likewise 
a disciple of Sari, he seems to have been Junayd’s most intimate 
friend. Each of them had, in due course, his own disciples. 
Junayd died about three years after NurT and is said to have 
asked, on his deathbed, to be buried beside NurT, but we may 
suppose that the SaqatT family had ‘better’ plans, since the 
tomb of Junayd is in fact in a spacious shrine which contains 
only one other tomb, that of his uncle SarT. 

The name an-NurT is not a family name but an honorific 
title, ‘man of light’, bestowed on him perhaps by Junayd who 
is said to have often stressed NurT’s penetration into the souls 
of his disciples. It was also said that when he spoke in a dark 
room, the room would grow lighter, as if lit by the light of truth. 
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8 

Be unto me as Thou wast when I not, 

0 Thou for whom I am beset by calamity and sorrowH* 


9 

From time I’m veiled; my veil is my concern for Him, 
My wonder at His Infinite worth transcending mine. 
That I am absent from its grasp time see-eth not, 
And I perceive not time’s events, how they flow on. 
Since I am all attendance to fulfil His due. 

Nor care I, all my life long, for the hand of time.^^ 


10 

I would, so overflowing is my love for Him, 

Remember Him perpetually, yet my remembrance— 
Wondrous to tell is vanished into ecstasy, 

And wonder upon wonder, even ecstasy, 

With memory’s self, in nearness-farness vanished is.^^ 
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Abu’l-Hasan Sumnun ibn Hamzah al-Basrl 

of Baghdad 

(d. 303 ah/915 ad) 


Sumnun had known San as-Saqatl and, like Nurl, he was a close 
friend of Junayd. Also like Nurl he was given a title. In his case 
it was al-Muhibb, the Lover; but it would be a grave mistake 
to suppose that his way was fundamentally unlike that of his 
associates. The same applies to the title Sultan al-" Ashiqm, the 
Sultan of the Yearners, given to ‘Umar ibn al-Farid who was, 
as we shall see, profoundly intellectual. In both cases it was a 
question of love within the framework of gnosis, which is the 
norm of Sufism; and we will open our selection of Sumnun’s 
poems with a couplet which is a masterly expression of that 
norm. 
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11 



A witness’s existence is extinguished by That which 
It extinguisheth existence and maketh it meani^^ 

Thou hast thrown me to swim in the Ocean of 
Where inexistent without trace I desire Thee from 

Thep 21 


‘^th 


12 

Thou’rt the Beloved—no doubt is in my breast. 
My soul, were it to lose Thee, would not live. 
Thou who hast made me thirst so longingly 
For union which Thou hast power to give, 

Were there for me in Thee a place of rest, 

If ‘Oh, my thirst, my thirst!’ I cried to Thee.^^ 


13 

If ever once mine eye a vigil kept, 

For other than Thyself, or if it wept. 

Be it ne’er given the gift it was inspired 
To long for, and so longingly desired! 

If e’er it did deliberately gaze 

On other than Thyself, may it ne’er graze 

Upon the Meadows of Felicity, 

Thy Countenance! May its sight darkened be.^^ 
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Sumnun al-Muhibb 
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Empty I was within me ere Tliy love I foium 
Idly on men and things I thought, oft 11161 -^ ’ 

But when Thy love summoned rny heart i/'p 
Nor can I see it ever now Thy court forsakin 
May I be smitten with severance from Thee ff 
If in this world I ever joy in aught but Thee ^ 

If any thing in any land ever to me 
Seem beautiful, if Thou art absent from mine 
So take me to Thee, if Thou wilt, or say me no^^' 
Whiche’er it be, for none but Thee my heart will H 24 


15 

With yearning at each dawn and dusk I long. 

And when at night love calls I answer her. 

More our days vanish, more my love gTows strong. 
Even 8is if love’s time unvanishing were.^^ 
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Al-Husayn ibn Mansur 
al-Hallaj of Baghdad 

(d. 309 ah/922 ad) 


Hallaj is said to have been, as a young man, the disciple of 
Tustarl and then of Junayd, whose favourite disciple Abu 
Bakr ash-ShiblT, was a friend of Hallaj and, as we shall soon 
see, his fellow poet. Both these disciples were temperamentally 
a contrast to their master, who felt that they were lacking 
in sobriety and reticence, far too ready to utter profound 
spiritual truths in the presence of those who could not possibly 
understand them. But whereas ShiblT’s discipleship lasted until 
the death of Junayd, whose successor he is generally considered 
to have been, Hallaj does not appear to have been the disciple 
of any master during the last part of his life. His death at the 
age of sixty-five was the result of his being accused of heresy 
for having said: ‘I am the Truth.’ These words occur in one of 
his poems, but it is not known whether the accusation resulted 
from the poem or from one of his spontaneous ejaculations. 
However that may be, after a trial that lasted for seven months, 
he was found guilty and put to death, in 309 AH/922 ad, with 
monstrous cruelty. But the verdict against him, which was fin 
for his life on earth, has proved to be anything but fina m 
other respects. His case has been re-tried by every 
generation of Muslims down to the present day, nor did it 
long for the verdict ‘no man has the right to speak these 
to be annulled in favour of the appeal ‘man was not in tn^ 
the speaker.’ The words in question have in fact come to 
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ot tliG ovcrwlicliiiiiig evidence tlicit Hallnj iiiiist be givetj a place 
aiiiong the greatest Saints recorded by history; and needless 
to say, this opinion has been shared by a gradually increasing 
number of mystics from other religions, cis well as those who, 
without practising mysticism, have made a serious study of it.'^^’ 
But let us allow the poems to speak for themselves. 
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To thee a long-hid secret is revealed, 

A day-break dawns from the night’s dark, from thee 
The heart’s veil o’er its secret mystery ’ 

Art thou, nor, but for thee, had it been sealed 

17 

One with Thee make me, O my One, through Oneness 
Faithed in sincerity no path can reach. 

T am the Truth, and Truth, for Truth, is Truth, 

Robed in Its Essence, thus beyond separation. 

Lo, they are manifest, the brightnesses 
That from Thy dawning Presence scintillate. 

Each gleam a brilliance like the lightning flash. 

18 

Is it I or Thou? These twain! Two gods! 

Far be it, far be it from me to affirm two! 

Selfhood is Thine in my nothingness forever: 

Mine all, over all, casts illusion twofold: 

For where is Thine Essence, where from me, for me to see 
When mine hath no where, as already is plain? 

And Thy Countenance, where with my two sights may I seek 
In the seeing of my heart, or the seeing of mine eye? 

Twixt Thee and me an T am’ is, o’ercrowding me: 

Take, by Thine own ‘I am’, mine from between us.^® 

19 

I saw my Lord with the eye of the heart. 

I said: ‘Who art thou?’ He answered: ‘Thou.’ 

Thus where no where hath, as from Thee, 

Nor is there, as to Thee, a where. 

Thou giv’st imagining no image 
For it to imagine where Thou art. 

He art Thou who hath fllled all where— 

Beyond where too. Where art Thou then?^° 
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O Secret of my secret, so subtle, Thou art veiled 
From all imaginations of all beings that have life, 

Yet outwardly, inwardly, Thou manifestest 
Thyself in every thing to every thing. 

Ignorance it were that I should proffer Thee my pleas 
Enormity of doubt, excess of impotence! 

Sum of Totality, other than me Thou art not; 

How then shall I plead for myself unto myself?^! 


21 

For the Lights of religion’s Light are Lights in men, 
For the Secret, Secrets in secret depths of souls. 
And for Being, in beings, is a Being that saith ‘Be’. 
Reserved for it my heart is, guided, and chosen. 

O ponder what I say with the Intellect’s eye. 

Keen is the Intellect of hearing and of insight.^^ 


22 

Diverse longings had my soul. 

But seeing Thee hath made them one. 
Mine envied now mine envier is, 

And lord of men I have become 
Since Thou becamest Lord of me. 
They chided me because of Thee, 

My friends and foes, in ignorance 
How grievously I had been tried. 

Their world and their religion I 
Have left to men, for Thy love’s sake, 
O my religion and my world.^^ 
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I swear by God, sun risetli not nor setteth, 

But in eacli breath I breathe my love for Thee, 
Nor go I e’er apart with friends for discourse 
But Thou, as I sit with them, art my theme; 

Nor dwell my thoughts on Thee, sadly or gladly, 
But Thou art in my heart, I murmur Thee. 

Nor have I mind to drink of water in thirst. 

But I behold Thine image in the cup. 

And could I come to Thee, then speed I would 
Upon my face, or walking on my head.^"^ 


24 

Within my heart Thou dwellst; therein, of Thee, are secrets. 
Good be that house for Thee, nay, good Whom there Thou 

[find 

Therein no secret is but Thee, none that I know oi. 

Look with Thine Eye; doth any other dwell there? 

The night of separation, be it long or short. 

Mine intimate friend is hope of Thee, memory of Thee. 

Well pleased am I if it should please Thee to destroy me. 
For what Thy choice is, O my Slayer, that I choose.^^ 
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25 

I wrote, yet wrote not unto Thee, but wrote 
Unto my Spirit mine unwritten writ. 

Twixt Thee as Spirit and him who loveth It 
No difference is of I to Thee. And naught 
Is written but it goeth, from Thee proceeding, 
To Thee, answering itself, no answer needing. 


26 

O thou who blamest me my love for Him, 

How harsh thou art; but if thou didst but know 

How I have been enriched by Him thou wouldst not blame 

Men have their pilgrimage, and I have mine 

Unto my Guest within. They offer beasts 

In sacrifice; I offer my heart’s blood, 

A folk there is whose rounds are not on foot: 

Round God they go, absolved from round His House.^^ 


27 

Earnest for truth, I thought on the religions: 

They are, I found, one root with many a branch. 

Therefore impose on no man a religion. 

Lest it should bar him from the firm-set root. 

Let the root claim him, a root wherein all heights 

38 

And meanings are made clear, for him to grasp. 


me. 
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I clasp with all my being all Thy Love. 

Thou art my Sanctuary: Thou showest me Tl 

As if Thou wert within me. Turn I niy heart 

To other than Thee, I see naught but an alien 

Seeing thereby mine intimate ease with Thee ' 

Here Thou beholdest me in the prison of life 

Hemmed round by men, so snatch me thencp L t., 

m Thee,39 


29 

What on earth so empty is of Thee 
That they should rise to see Thee in Heaven? 
Thou seest them look at Thee bedazzled: 
They see Thee not, such is their blindness.^^ 


30 

Left me Thou hast, but hast not left my conscience, 
Wherein Thou art my gladness and my joy. 

When Thou didst go, gone was Thy going from me, 
And absence presence is become for me 
For Thou art in my secret depth of thought, 
Hidden beyond imagining in my conscience. 

Truly Thou art mine intimate by day, 

At dark my boon conversor through the night.^^ 


31 

Thy place within my heart the whole heart is. 

No room for creatures in that place of Thine. 
Twixt skin and bone my spirit Thee hath wedged. 
So what then could I do if I should lose Thee? 
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Thy Heart is that wherein a Name of Thine 
Lies hidden, unseen by light, unseen by darkness, 
And when I see Thy Face’s Light, then I behold 
A Mystery: That, That is the whole of Goodness, 
All Excellence and all Munificence. 

Take then. Beloved, my word; Thou knowest it. 
The Tablet knoweth it not, nor yet the Pen.^-'’" 


33 

He am I whom I love, He whom I love is I, 
Two Spirits in one single body dwelling. 

So seest thou me, then seest thou Him, 
And seest thou Him, then seest thou Us.'^^ 


34 

Thy Spirit with my spirit mingled is, 

Even as amber mingled is with musk 
In blended perfumes. So, if aught Thee touch, 
It toucheth me. Thus art Thou I inseparably.^^ 
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Abu Bakr Dulaf ibn Jahdar 
ash-ShiblT of Baghdad 

(d. 334 ah/946 ad) 


ShiblT was only three years younger than Hallaj but he outlived 
him by over twenty years. He also knew Sumnun well and 
was himself over sixty years when Sumnun died. One has the 
impression that ShiblT was possessed of a most poetical psychic 
substance, a soul that was often as it were on the verge of 
poetry, and it could also be said that he was something of a 
wit, if this word can be used in a purely spiritual sense. The 
readers will see what we have in mind from single lines (two 
lines in English) that would flash out of him from time to time. 
Nor is this gift of his altogether unrelated to an eloquence in 
virtue of which we owe him, amongst other things, a masterly 
definition of the Sufi norm of asceticism, ‘the turning away of 
the heart from things unto the Lord of things’. 
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35 

A fair apparel of patience I will don, 

Longer and longer for vigil make my nights. 
Unwillingly patient, not yet willing am I, 
But little by little my soul I seek to enlist.^® 


36 

Said my friend: ‘How now is Thy patience with them?’47 
So I said: ‘Is there patience, to be asked of, how it is? 
Fiercer than fire is love’s heat in my heart. 

Sweeter than piety, and sharper than the sword. 


37 

One day a cloud from Thee o’ershadowed us. 

Dazzled us with its lightning, but held back its rain; 

And its darkness cleareth not away, for the eager to despair, 
Nor cometh the downpour for the thirsty to drink.^^ 


38 

He looked on me, then let me see 
The wonders of His Care for me. 

On fire I was, which made my heart 
Melt, when His Presence drew apart. 

Yet absent He is not, that I might take 
To memory for consolation’s sake. 

Nor turned away, that I might absent be.^*^ 
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They said: ‘Thou art mad for Layla.’ I said-^i 
‘Madmen know only the easier part of love ’^2 

40 

Not one heart didst Thou captive make in me- 
Mine every limb a heart is unto Thee.^^ 


41 

Strange is my case, in strangeness I am all alone 
Unique amongst mankind, peer have I none. 

My time, in Thee eternized, is Eternity, 

And from myself Thou hast extinguished me. 

So am I from createdness withdrawn, set free.^^ 


42 

Let the moons set or still be bright. 
Ours is a full moon: in its sight 
Full moons are humbled; for us its light 
A splendour is by day and night. 

No change of time can alter it.^^ 
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Abu’l-^ Abbas al-Qasim as-Sayyarl 

of Marv 

(d. 342 ah/953 ad) 


The following much quoted poem, three lines in the original, 
appears to have been the result of a question often put to 
Sayyarl by would-be disciples as to how the novice should 
discipline his soul for the Tanqah, that is, for the Sufi way. 

Having answered the question on one occasion, and having 
summed up his answer in the words: ‘A man is even as he 
shapes his soul to be’, he then quoted very aptly these lines of 
his own which, we may suppose, had already been prompted 
by previous questions of the same kind as well as by his own 
personal spiritual experience. 
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Patiently pleasures I shunned till they shunned 
I made my soul forsake them; steadfast she stood 
The soul’s for man to make her as he would: 

If fed, she seeks more; else, resigned she’ll be. 
Mine was an arrogant soul; but when she knew 
Me resolute for humbleness, humble she grew.^® 
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‘Abd al-'AzTz at-TunisT 
of Tunis 

(d. 486 ah/1093 ad) 


He studied doctrine and law under two Tunisian authorities, 
and then began to instruct others in what he himself had 
learnt, which was no doubt somewhat remote from Sufism. We 
know relatively little about him, but he seems to have had 
an experience not unlike that which, as we shall shortly see, 
changed the life of his younger contemporary, Abu Hamid al- 
Ghazall, who outlived him by nearly twenty years. The two 
experiences may have been very different as regards details, but 
what they have in common is that both men had established 
themselves as highly successful and much sought after teachers 
of the outer aspects of Islam, and both of them suddenly felt 
impelled to abandon that career and to devote themselves to 
the essence of the religion. Apart from this, although we know 
much about Abu Hamid, we know very little about ‘Abd al- 
‘AzTz. But in a certain sense it could be said that we know 
everything that needs to be known because of his legacy to us 
of a short poem which, with amazing eloquence and concision, 
may be said to sum up Sufism as regards both outlook and way, 
doctrine and method. Moreover, being what it is, it gives us the 
certitude that it could only have been written by a man who 
had found a Sufi Shaykh and had been initiated into one of the 
orders of Sufism. Let us add that it has an unmistakable ring of 
authority which inclines us to conclude that ‘Abd al- Aziz had 
eventually come to have disciples of his own. 
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God hath slaves of insight: they 
The world divorced have, lest she tempt them. 
They thought on her, and when they knew her 
To be no homeland for the living. 

They took her as a sea, embarking 
On best of deeds as boats to cross her.^^ 
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Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali 
of Baghdad 

(d. 505 ah/1111 ad) 


Having become one of the leading authorities of Baghdad as 
regards the outer aspects of Islam, he suddenly began to doubt 
the truth of religion, and this crisis, as he tells us, lasted for 
nearly two months. It was contact with a Sufi Shaykh that 
re-established his faith on an incomparably firmer basis than 
before; and his well known treatise. The Saviour from Error ( al- 
Munqidh min ad-Daldl) , amounts to an affirmation that Sufism 
is indeed the heart of Islam. This treatise was followed by his 
longest and best known work. The Revival of the Sciences of 
the Religion {Ihyd’ Ulum ad-Din), the purpose of which, one 
might say, is to awaken dormant spiritual ideals throughout the 
community as a whole. But not all his writings were written 
for everyone. His Niche of Lights {Mishkdt al-Anwar) is the 
work of a Sufi Shaykh written for the best of his disciples 
and, by extension, for the disciples of others at the same level. 
By contrast, the poem from which we will quote here the 
opening eight lines, sixteen in our translation, is quite literally 
for everybody, that is, for anyone who knows Arabic or the 
language of one of its translations, no matter what his or her 
religion might be. Presumably Ghazall wrote it towards the end 
of his life, and it is said by some to have been found under his 
pillow after his death. 
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Say unto brethren when they see me dead, 
And weep for me, lamenting me in sadness; 
‘Think ye I am this corpse ye are to bury? 

I swear by God, this dead one is not I. 

I in the Spirit am, and this my body 
My dwelling was, my garment for a time. 

I am a treasure: hidden I was beneath 
This talisman of dust, wherein I suffered. 

I am a pearl; a shell imprisoned me. 

But leaving it, all trials I have left. 

I am a bird, and this was once my cage; 

But I have flown, leaving it as a token. 

I praise God who hath set me free, and made 
For me a dwelling in the heavenly heights. 

Ere now I was a dead man in your midst. 

But I have come to life, and doflFed my shroud 
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MuhyT’d-DTn Muhammad ibn 'All 
Ibn 'Arab! of Andalusia 

(d. 638 ah/1240 ad) 


Ibn 'Arab! was brought up mainly in Seville, but after several 
visits to North-west Africa he had a vision at the age of thirty- 
three in which he received a Divine Command to go to the East. 
There, after much travelling and longer or shorter periods of 
rest in various places—Cairo, Mecca, Baghdad, Mosul, Konya, 
Aleppo and others—he finally settled in Damascus where he 
died at the age of seventy-five. He was one of the most prolific 
of all Sufi writers, and although much of what he wrote appears 
to have been lost, what survives has had an untold infiuence on 
Sufism ever since. He was recognised as a Saint in his life-time 
and even in his youth. Kings and princes courted him for his 
advice, which was implacably and fearlessly outspoken; and it 
was no doubt in the domain of personal contacts as well as 
through his writings, if not more, that he made himself felt 
during his life-time. A mosque was built over his much visited 
tomb in the sixteenth-century by the Ottoman Sultan Salim I. 

The spirituality of a Heaven-sent Messenger [Rasul) for 
example, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad—is held to be incompara¬ 
ble. As to the subsidiary degree of Prophethood, every Messen¬ 
ger is thereby a Prophet [NaM)', but most Prophets are not 
Messengers, and it is recognised in Sufism that the greatest of 
fhe Saints, amongst whom the man we are speaking of must 
unquestionably be placed, are those who have realised the spi- 
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ritual plenitude of Prophethood without having the n 
function itself. 

In Ibn 'Arab! yet again, as always at the sum • 
Sufism, we encounter the presence of ardent love side h ^ 
with the pure objectivity of the true intellectual. Of the 
examples of his poetry given here, the first three are t 
from the sixty-one mystical odes which, together with his 
commentary, the poet himself placed in one volume umT^ 
the title Tarjumdn al-ashwdq, rendered by Nicholson as Th 
Interpreter of Desires. I myself prefer the slightly non-literal 
The Interpreter of Longings. The first of our quotations is one of 
several examples of Ibn 'Arabl’s readiness to exploit the fashions 
of his day and as it were to echo, by way of form, the pre-Islamic 
odes of lamentation for the departure of loved ones; but for him 
the loved ones are, needless to say, very different from those of 
the contemporary court poets and their more ancient models. 

Nicholson gives good reasons for supposing that these odes 
were written in Mecca in 611 AH (1214 ad), and that in them 
the poet is looking back to a visit he had made there twelve 
years previously. During that visit, he had spent much time 
with a saintly authority on Traditions named Maklnu’d-Dln 
who had become very dear to him, and the ‘maiden of fourteen’, 
who is the theme of our second quotation, was the daughter 


of this friend. We have no reason to suppose that he ever 
saw her again after that earlier visit, and when he returned 
in 611 her father was no longer alive. The poem in question 
can perhaps be considered central to the Tarjumdn as a whole, 
for the poet in his preface gives us to understand, with regard 
to the maiden, that she is a blessed synthesis of the ‘they’ of 
our last quotation and of many others of these odes. He says. 
‘Whenever I mention a name in this book I always aim e o 
her, and whenever I mourn over an abode I mean her a o e. 
In his commentary he stresses that fourteen, the num er o 
full moon, indicates ‘the perfect soul’; and in connec 
her name Nizam, which he considers to be ^ j the 

of her incomparability, I feel that he would have appla 
following quotation which I venture to make from 
the last century, disciple and successor of the already 
Shaykh Ahmad al-'AlawT who gave him the name ^ 

Din, though he is known to us, from his remar a 
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pi'ithjof Scliuoii. In one of his yet unpublished texts, written 
0 Specia.lly for his disciples, he affirms that the perfection of 
human virtue is to be in harmonious confrontation with God’, 
p^ow can it not be said that the most eloquent worldly symbol 
of the relationship between God and man is the relationship 
between the two luminaries, the sun and the moon? The words 
‘moon’ and ‘man’ are even etymologically connected; and it 
is on its fourteenth night, when it is full, and only then, that 
the moon is in harmonious confrontation with the sun. The 
name Nizam, Harmony, thus enables the maiden of fourteen to 
personify most marvellously perfection of virtue. 

As to the last of our three quotations from the Tarjumdn, it 
consists of what are probably the most often quoted and most 
widely known lines of all Ibn 'Arabl’s poetry. These are followed 
by two poems of his that are very different from anything else 
in this volume and also from each other, except that they are 
both, as we shall see, deliberately mysterious in their expression 
of transcendent truths. 
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46 

Endurance went, and patience went, when they went.^^ 
Gone, even they, tenants of mine inmost heart! 

I asked where the riders rest at noon, was answered: 

‘They rest where the shih and ban tree spread their fragrance 
So said I to the wind: ‘Go and o’ertake them. 

For they, even now, in the shade of the grove are biding, 
And give them greetings of peace from a sorrowful man. 
Whose heart sorroweth at severance from his folk.’®^ 


47 

There rose for me twixt Adhri'at and Busra 
A maiden of fourteen like a full moon. 

Higher than time she stood in majesty. 

Transcendent over it in pride and glory. 

Each moon when it hath reached its plenitude 
A waning suffereth to fulfil the month. 

Save this: no movements hath she through the Signs 
Nor maketh, being repeated, two®^ of One. 

Treasury, thou, of blended fragrances. 

Meadow that putteth forth spring herbs and flowers. 
Beauty hath reached in thee her utmost end. 

For others like to thee there is no room 
In all the scope of what is possible.®^ 


48 

Receptive now my heart is for each form; 

For gazelles pasture, for monks a monastery. 
Temple for idols, Ka'bah to be rounded. 

Tables of Torah and script of Qur’an. 

My religion is love’s religion: where’er turn 
Her camels, that religion my religion is, my faith. 
An example is set us by Bishr, lover 
Of Hind and her sister, and likewise the loves 
Of Qays and Layla, of Mayya and Ghaylan.®"^ 
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Make thine ablution with the waters of the Unseen, 
If hast the secret; else, with earth or stone,®® 

And take as leader one whose leader thou’rt become. 
And pray the dawn prayer in mid-afternoon.®^ 

This is the gnostics’ prayer; if of them thou be. 

Then flood the land with waters of the sea.®® 


50 

We were letters, exalted! not yet uttered. 

Held aloft in the keep of the Highest of Summits, 
I Therein am Thou, and we are Thou, 

And Thou art He, and All is in He is He— 

Ask of any that so far hath reached.®^ 
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Sharafu’d-DTn 'Umar 
Ibn al-Fmd of Egypt 

(d. 633 ah/1235 ad) 


Ibn al-Farid, like his Andalusian contemporary Ibn 'Arab!, was 
also revered as a Saint in his life-time, and his tomb at the 
foot of the Muqattam range of hills is held to be one of the 
seven holy places of Cairo. But unlike Ibn 'Arab! he wrote 
only poetry; and there are many who consider him to be the 
greatest of all Arab poets. We have mentioned his honorific 
title ‘the Sultan of the Yearners’ in connection with that of 
Sumnun, ‘the Lover’, and we have pointed out that neither 
title must be taken to imply a departure from the Sufi norm 
of ‘Love within the framework of Gnosis.’ By extension, in view 
of our first and longest quotation from the poems of Ibn al- 
Farid, namely The Wine-Song {al-Khamriyyah), let us point 
out that wine is here the symbol of Gnosis and Love in their 
Essential Oneness, the Divine Radiance whereby all things exist 
and the Divine Attraction whereby all existence is reabsorbed 
into its Principle. The Gnosis-Love is both Transcendent and 
Immanent; its Subject as well as its Object is God. Being 
Absolute, pure Wine is only accessible to man in virtue of 
the Divine Self in the depth of his heart. It is also likened to 
the sun, and the full moon, its cup, is the Logos, the Spint 
of Muhammad {ar-Ruh al-Muhammadi)^ and by extension the 
Spiritual Master, the Shaykh. The crescent is a disciple o 
promise who is ‘growing’ towards the perfection of pleii^ 

The tavern is the Zdwiyah where the Sufi gatherings are he i 
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and the people of the tavern are the initiates of the Tariqah, 
that is, the order or brotherhood. Each generation of Sufis has 
lamented the spiritual decadence of the present as compared 
with the past. The poet complains of his times by dwelling on 
the absence or hiddenness of the wine. 

Like some others of our poets, Ibn al-Farid was on his way 
to becoming an expert in outer aspects of Islam, but at his 
contact with Sufism such activities were replaced by periods 
of solitude on the Muqattam hills and in the desert beyond. 
He nonetheless remained the much loved centre of a family 
who greatly treasured his illuminating presence and also his 
poems. One of the oldest manuscripts of these is in the hand of 
a grandson of his, the son of one of his daughters. 

Although Ibn al-Farid lived in Egypt for most of his life he 
.spent over ten years in Arabia, mainly in Mecca, returning to 
Cairo because he miraculously heard the voice of his Shaykh 
who was on his death-bed, bidding him come. Later he made 
a second visit to Arabia, taking with him his sons Muhammad 
and' Abd ar-Rahman. Their visit to the holy places happened to 
coincide with the visit of another great Sufi Shaykh, Shihab ad- 
Dln ‘Umar as-Suhrawardl of Baghdad, who invested each of the 
two younger men with a cloak, khirqah. This was probably not 
an initiation in the full sense for they must almost certainly have 
been already the disciples of their father. It would have been 
what is known as an ‘initiation of blessing’ {bay" at at-taharruk), 
which, in this particular case, would have served indirectly as a 
noble gesture of great good will towards the poet himself. Not 
long afterwards they returned to Egypt, and Ibn al-Farid died 
in Cairo some four years later. 
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The Wine-Song^° 

Rememb’ring the beloved, wine we drink 
Which drunk had made us ere the vine’s creation. 

A sun it is; the full moon is its cup; 

A crescent hands it round; how many stars 
Shine forth from it the moment it be mixed! 

But for its fragrance ne’er had I been guided 
Unto its tavern; but for its resplendence 
Imagining could no image make of it. 

Time its mere gasp hath left; hidden it is. 

Like secrets pent in the intelligence, 

Yet if it be remembered in the tribe, 

All become drunk—no shame on them nor sin. 

Up hath it fumed from out the vessel’s dregs. 

Nothing is left of it, only a name; 

Yet if that name but enter a man’s mind. 

Gladness shall dwell with him and grief depart. 

1 79 

Had the boon revellers gazed upon its seal. 

That seal, without the wine, had made them drunk. 
Sprinkle a dead man’s grave with drops of it. 

His spirit would return, his body quicken. 

If in the shadow of the wall where spreads 
Its vine they laid a man, mortally sick. 

Gone were his sickness; and one paralysed. 

Brought near its tavern, would walk; the dumb would speak. 
Did he its savour recollect. Its fragrance. 
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If wafted through the East, even in the West, 
Would free, for one berheumed, his sense of smell; 
And he who stained his palm, clasping its cup, 
Could never, star in hand, be lost by night. 

Unveil it like a bride in secrecy^^ 

Before one blind from birth: his sight would dawn. 
Decant it, and the deaf would hearing have. 

If riders rode out for its native earth,^^ 

And one of them were bit by snake, unharmed 
By poison he. If the enchanter traced^^ 

The letters of its name on madman’s brow. 

That script would cure him of his lunacy; 

And blazoned on the standard of a host,^® 

Its name would make all men beneath it drunk. 

In virtue the boon revellers it amends. 

Makes perfect. Thus by it the irresolute 
Is guided to the path of firm resolve. 

Bountiful he, whose hand no bounty knew; 

And he that never yet forbore forbeareth. 

Despite the goad of anger. The tribe’s dunce. 
Could he but kiss its filter, by that kiss 
Would win the sense of all its attributes. 

‘Describe it, well thou knowest how it is’. 

They bid me. Yea, its qualities I know: 

Not water and not air nor fire nor earth, 

But purity for water, and for air 
Subtlety, light for fire, spirit for earth— 
Excellencies that guide to extol its good 
All who would tell of it, and excellent 
Their prose in praise of it, excellent their verse. 

So he that knew not of it can rejoice^^ 

To hear it mentioned, as Nu'm’s lover doth 
To hear her name, whenever Nu'm is named. 
Before all beings, in Eternity 
It is, ere yet was any shape or trace. 
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Through it things were, then it by them was veiled, 
Wisely, from him who understandeth not. 

My spirit loved it, was made one with it. 

But not as bodies each in other merge. 

Wine without vine: Adam my father is. 

Vine without wine, vine mothereth it and me.^® 
Vessels are purer for the purity 
Of truths which are their content, and those truths 
Are heightened by the vessels being pure.^^ 

Things have been diff’renced, and yet all is One: 
Our spirits wine are, and our bodies vine.®^ 

Before it no before is, after it 
No after is; absolute its privilege 
To be before all afters. Ere time’s span 
Its pressing was, and our first father’s age^^ 

Came afterwards—parentless orphan it! 

They tell me: ‘Thou h£ist drunk iniquity’. 

Not so, I have but drunk what not to drink 
Would be for me iniquitous indeed. 

Good for the monastery folk, that oft 
They drunken were with it, yet drank it not. 
Though fain would drink. But ecstasy from it 
Was mine ere I existed, shall be mine 
Beyond my bones’ decaying. Drink it pure! 

But if thou needs must have it mixed, ’twere sin 
To sh un mouth-water from the Loved One’s lips.®^ 
Go seek it in the tavern; bid it unveil 
To strains of music. They offset its worth. 
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For wine and care dwelt never in one place, 

Even as woe with music cannot dwell. 

Be drunk one hour with it, and thou shalt see 
Time’s whole age as thy slave, at thy command. 

He hath not lived here, who hath sober lived. 

And he that dieth not drunk hath missed the mark. 
With tears then let him mourn himself, whose life 
Hath passed, and he no share of it hath had. 
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Give me excess of love and so increase me 
In marvelling at Thee; and mercy have 
Upon a heart for Thee by passion seared. 

And when I ask of Thee that I may see Thee 
Even as Thou art, in Thy reality. 

Say not: Thou shalt not see, but let me see.®^ 
Heart, thou didst promise patience in love of them. 
Take heed, and be not troubled, be not anguished. 
Verily love is life, so die in love. 

And claim thy right to die, all sins forgiven. 

Tell those before me and those after me, 

And whoso witness of my sorrow was: 

Learn from me, my example take, and hear me. 
And tell mankind the story of my love. 

Alone with the Beloved I have been: 

A secret subtler than wind’s lightest breath. 

When on the night it steals, between us passed; 

He granted to my gaze a longed for sight, 

Whence I, till then unknown, illustrious am. 
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Between His Beauty and His Majesty 
I marvelled, and my state of marvelling 
Was like an eloquent tongue that spake of me. 
Turn then thy looks unto His Countenance, 

To find the whole of beauty lineate there. 

All beauty, if it gathered were and made 
One perfect form, beholding Him, would say: 
There is no god but God; God is most great. 
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Had they recalled his face’s loveliness to Jacob, 

Prom his remembrance Joseph’s beauty would have vanished;^^ 
Or if Job even in his sleep had seen him come 
A visitant, the sooner had his plague been cured. 

To him when he is manifest and face to face 
Every full moon and every lesser form do lean. 

His virtues are perfections: had he given his light 
To the full moon, it never would have been eclipsed. 

Said I ‘all love for thee is in me’, he would say: 

‘Loveliness is mine; the whole of beauty is in me.’ 

For all the art of those who would describe his beauty. 

Time shall run out, and never he be full described.^® 
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Showing Herself, She showed forth Being to mine eye 
So that I saw Her in my seeing’s every sight. 

Her showing made me witness mine own hidden deep: 
There, once my secret was displayed, I found me Her. 
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So mine existence in my seeing vanished, 

Seeing’s existence I sloughed off, effacing it. 

And I embraced the Object I did contemplate. 

With seeing effaced in what it saw. This state I kept 
For my sobriety after my drunkenness. 

Thus once effaced, ev’n sober I am none but She: 
Her shining forth my robing was of self with self. 
Since that not two is, I must be described as She, 
And Her appearance, since we are but one, is mine. 
Thus I, if She be summoned, am the answerer. 

And She my summoner answereth with ‘here am F, 
And if She maketh utterance it is I that speak. 

And She, whene’er I tell a tale, the teller is. 

Gone from between us is the one-to-other’s ‘Thou’; 
Gone, at its going, I from separation’s sect.®^ 
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From separation’s error separate thyself. 

Seek to be joined, reap joining’s fruit, the guidance 
Of that good company that vied for union. 

Beauty is absolute: declare it; count it not 
Relative, lured by glitter of some ornament. 

Every fair youth, every fair maid their beauty have 
On loan from Hers: She was it that Qays loved 
In Lubna, every yearning lover loved but Her.^® 

E’en as Majnun loved Layla and Kuthayyir 'Azzah.®^ 
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In every guise to yearning lovers She appeared, 

Arrayed in forms most marvellous in their loveliness. 
Thus on a time by name of Lubna She is called, 

And now Buthaynah, now again the longed-for 'Azzah.^® 
Other than She they are not, no, nor ever were. 

For in Her beauty She without a sharer is. 

Even so, as She in others unto me appeared. 

Clad in their forms, so I, united with Her beauty. 
Appeared to Her in every lover thralled by love 
Of youth or maid of wonder-striking loveliness. 

Although before me, other than I these lovers were not. 
Since them I had preceded in the Eternal Nights. 

Other than I men are not in their love for Her, 

I manifest myself in them in every guise. 

I have been Qays, then as Kuthayyir I was seen. 

Then yet again I was Jamil who loved Buthaynah, 
Outwardly manifest in them, yet veiled by them— 

O marvel how I show a thing by hiding it! 

Beyond delusion, they and they, women and men, 
Theophanies are, where love and beauty We display. 
Thus every loved one’s man am I, She every man’s 
Beloved, and each one a name is of disguise. 
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Names wherewith I the named was in very truth; 
For I to Me appeared in them, with Self concealed. 
I ever She am, and She I hath ever been— 

No difference, but it was Myself that loved Myself, 
And there is nothing with Me in the world but I, 
No thoughts of with-ness trespass mine intelligence. 
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Abu’l-Hasan 'AIT ibn 'Abd Allah 
ash-Shushtarl of Andalusia 

(d. 668 ah/1268-9 ad) 


Shushtarl was a generation younger than the two poets who 
precede him here. Like Ibn ‘ArabI, he was born in Muslim 
Spain and like him he went to Morocco where he must have 
spent enough time to be able to identify himself with the city 
of Meknes, since he speaks of himself in one of his lyrics as ‘A 
shaykhling from the land of Meknes’. Again like Ibn ‘Arab!, he 
went to the Near East, that is, to Egypt, Syria and Lebanon, 
with many pilgrimages to Mecca. It was Egypt that became as 
it were his home, and it was there that he died. 

He took spiritual guidance from more than one of the most 
eminent Sufi Shaykhs of his day, but he must be considered 
as the disciple of Ibn Sab'In, a man some four years younger 
than himself who was also born in Andalusia, though their first 
meeting took place in Algeria when they were in their mid¬ 
thirties. Later they were together in Egypt and at Mecca. Both 
were men of learning and Shushtarl wrote one or two treatises on 
Sufism. He dedicated three poems to Ibn Sab'In, in one of which 
he calls him ‘the magnet of souls’, speaking of himself as ‘his 
slave’. Ibn Sab'Tn seems to have appreciated and encouraged 
‘his slave’s’ gift for music. Shushtarl would often chant his 
lyrics when he was walking or riding, and he would sometimes 
accompany himself on a stringed instrument. In his last years 
he had many disciples, some of whom were very poor and, like 
himself, of a nomadic disposition. 
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Much of what he wrote in verse, especially what was not in 
classical Arabic, cannot be called poetry in the strict sense; 
but verse can serve also the purpose, sometimes more effectively 
than prose, of conveying a significant truth to disciples and 
fixing it unforgettably in their intelligences; nor is Shushtarl the 
only Sufi who has taken advantage of this. He was nonetheless 
a truly gifted poet, as will be seen from the two examples of his 
art which are given here. 

The first of these, as regards its content, recalls certain 
already quoted passages from Ibn al-Farid, but as the reader 
will see it is very different in style. Ibn 'Arab! is thought to 
have been the first to write in this particular form, the lyric 
in stanzas with a change of rhyme (ghazal). The translation 
given here maintains a rhythm close to that of the original. But 
Shushtarl also wrote poems in the traditional metres of Arabic 
poetry, and one of these is the second of the two poems given 
here. It is said to have been written in Libya after he had been 
called a madman for rejecting the post of Qddt which the 
authorities of Tripoli had offered him. 
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57 

Truly I am a wondrous thing 
For him who sees me: 

Lover and Beloved, both am I, 

There is no second. 

O seeker of the essential Truth, 

Thine eye’s film hides it. 

Return unto thyself, take note: 

None is but thee. 

All good, all knowledge springs from thee 
In thee’s the Secret. 

Thou the mirror®^ art for gazing, 

Pole of the times. 

Stored up in thee is what’s poured forth 
from all the vessels. 

Hear my word and drink it in. 

If thou canst grasp it: 

Thy tresisure naked is, not hid 
’Neath riddling spell. 

There Speaker, Spoken-to are on^^ 

The mount of knowledge. 

Hearken to my call from near. 

Not with thine ears. 

My self’s sun setteth ne’er from vision 
Face to face. 

Behold My beauty, witness of Me 
In every man. 

Like the water flowing through 
The sap of branches. 

One water drink they, yet they flower 
In many hues. 

In awe of Majesty prostrate thee 
As thou approachest. 

Perfection’s verses, oft repeated. 

Recite, the seven. 
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58 

After extinction I came out, and I 
Eternal now am, though not as 1. 
And who am I, O I, but 


59 

The slave to love well pleased is with his madness. 
Let him wear out his life even as he will. 

Reprove him not; your blame will nothing serve: 
Forsaking love is not in his religion. 

I swear by him for whom ‘Aqlq was mentioned— 
A lover’s oath by his beloved—none 
But ye are mine; yet have I to repent me^^ 
Remissnesses in loving, waveringness. 

Why, when I hear the dove coo in the glade. 

Why yearn I ever at his sorrowing? 

And though his way is weeping without tears. 
When lover weeps, the tears pour from his eyes.^^^ 
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Conclusion 


In concluding this brief collection, let us add some lines which 
were not in origin a Sufi poem, but which have nonetheless been 
as it were annexed into Sufism. In fact they were addressed 
to Sayf ad-Dawlah, a prince of the Hamdanid family, by his 
younger cousin, the gifted poet Abu Firas al-Hamdanl who died 
in 968 AD. The lines themselves have an undeniable beauty, in 
virtue of which they would inevitably be quoted sometimes out 
of context; and hearing them thus, any spiritual man would 
immediately assume that they were addressed to God, and that 
they must have been composed by one of the Sufi poets. Some 
have attributed them to Hallaj;^®^ others have looked elsewhere, 
but in any case they have long been known and loved as one 
of the great poetic treasures of Sufism. The Sufi Shaykh Mulay 
al-‘ArabT ad-DarqawT tells us that his Shaykh, Mulay ‘All al- 
Jamal, if asked what was his favourite poem, would answer by 
reciting these lines: 

60 

So Thou be sweet, let life run bitterly; 

So Thou be pleased, let men be wroth with me; 

So all things flourish between me and Thee, 

Let all between me and the world in ruins be.^*^^ 






J 


1r>3 


Not far in meaning from these lines are two much loved 
anonymous lines of Sufi poetry which have been faithfully han- 
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cled down throughout the centuries; and with tlicjisd we will 
finally end this collection: 


61 


The soul is precious, yet for Thee will I exchange her; 

And being slain is bitter, but in Thy good pleasure it is sweet 


ilLij J oji. 


Jt ^ f. 
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Notes 


^Martin Lings, What is Sufism?, Cambridge, The Islamic Texts Society, 
1993, p. 106. 

‘^Ibid., pp. 97-8. 

^Abu Talib al-Makki, Qut al-qulub, 2 vols., Cairo, 1310/1893, II, p. 57; 
‘Abd ar-Rahman BadawT, Shahidat al-‘ishq al-ildhi Rdbf ah al-'^Adawiyyah, 
Cairo, Maktabat an-Nahda al-Misriyyah, 1962 (second edition), p. 110. 

‘^Badawi, p. 52. 

® These lines, which she is said to have heard recited to her in her sleep, 
may be considered as hers by inspiration. BadawT, p. 134. 

®From the basic Arabic root khd’-ldm-ldm are derived the words 
takhallul (intimate penetration) and khalU (intimate friend). 

^BadawT, pp. 61 and 120. 

®'Abd ar-Rahman as-SulamI, Tabaqdt as-sufiyyah, ed. N. Sharlba, Cai¬ 
ro, Dar al-Kitab al-‘ArabT, 1953, pp. 28-9; also edited by J. Pedersen as 
Kitdb tabaqdt as-sufiyya, Leiden, Brill, 1960, p. 21; Abu Nasr as-Sarraj, The 
Kitdb al-Luma" fi ’t-tasawwuf, ed. R. A. Nicholson, Gibb Memorial Series, 
no. 22, Leiden and London, 1914, p. 368. 

^Abu Nu'aym al-IsfahanT, Hilyat al-awliyd’, 10 vols., Cairo, Maktabat 
as-Sa'ada, 1932-38, IX, p. 369 and p. 391 (variants). 

^°Cf. Qur’an, LXXXII, 11-12. 

^'^Shawdhid (witnesses, proofs): each particular example of knowledge 
derived from the sciences is not only an eloquent sign that the knower in 
question is a true gnostic, but also a criterion for judging false claims to 
gnosis. 

^^Isfahanl (Hilyat al-awliyd’, X, p. 200) seems to attribute the poem 
to Sahl, but gives only the first line. Sahl may however have been quoting 
from an earlier poet (see NTsaburl, ' Uqald’ al- majdnih, ed. W. F. al-Kilanl, 
Cairo, 1924, pp. 129-30). The above translation is from the recension given 
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by Massignon, who considers the poem to be by Sahl (see Massignon, 
Diwdn d’al-Halldj, Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1955, p. 115). 

^^This must not be taken, here or elsewhere, to mean that the Sufi in 
question wrote no poems. 

^^Zanj% which can also mean negro. 

^®In Sufism ‘Nearness’ signifies Identity in virtue of the Divine affirma¬ 
tion: We are nearer to him [man] than his jugular vein (Qur’an, l, 16). 

^®Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Kalabadhl, Kitdb at-ta" arruf li-madhhab ahl 
at-tasawwuf, ed. A. H. Mahmud and T. A. B. Surur, Cairo, 1960, ch. 46. 
(see also Arberry’s translation, The Doctrine of the Sufis, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1935, p. 97). 

’^^Abu’l-Qasim al-QushayrT, Risdlat al-Qushayri, ed. A. H. Mahmud and 
M. ash-Sharlf, Cairo, Dar al-Kitab al-Hadlth, 1966, p. 199. 

^^Massignon, Le Diwdn d’al-Halldj, p. 118. 

^^Kalabadhl, ch. 56. 

^^Ibid., ch. 47. 

^^Sarraj, Kitdb al-Luma% p. 250. The poem as a whole is too abstruse to 
fit into the context of this book. 

^^SulamT, Tabaqdt (ed. Shariba), p. 197; see also Pedersen’s edition, 
p. 188. It is difficult to convey in English the effect of the final cry wd 
"atashi (‘Oh, my thirst!’). 

^^Louis Massignon, Recueil des textes inedits concemant Thistoire de la 
mystique en pays d’Islam, Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1929, p. 72; Massignon, 
Le Diwdn d’al-Halldj, p. 117. 

^^Sulaml, Tabaqdt, ed. SharTba, p. 198; Pedersen’s edition, p. 189. 

^®SulamT, Tabaqdt, ed. SharTba, p. 198; Pedersen’s edition, p. 191; 
Isfahan!, Hilyat al-awliyd’, X, p. 311; Ibn az-Zayyat, Tashawwuf ild rijdl 
at-tasawwuf, ed. A. Faure, Rabat, Editions Techniques Nord-Africaines, 
1958, p. 110 (anonymously). 

^®The mention of this large category of scholars obliges us to insist 
immediately that Louis Massignon cannot be said to belong to it. He was 
himself a truly spiritual man, and the more sensitive of his academic pupils 
in Paris were conscious, in his presence, of what might be termed a certain 
mystical radiance. One of them, the late and now well-known 'Uthman 
Yahya, a Muslim of Syrian origin who had settled in France, told me that 
he had felt so drawn towards his teacher that he had almost decided to 
become a Christian. But Massignon dissuaded him: ‘You will find nothing, 
he said, ‘in Christianity that you cannot find in Sufism.’ My brief exchange 
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f letters with ‘Uthman Yahya took place in the early seventies before 
retirement from work in the British Library. It seemed to me that he 
red an unquestioning acceptance of all that Massignon wrote about 
o fi m including the erroneous opinion that the doctrine of Wahdat al- 
yi/ujud (Oneness of Being) had been introduced into Sufism by Muhyi’d- 
‘ArabI who was thus responsible for what the French scholar saw as 
rapid falling away from the true Sufism of Hallaj. In my reply I pointed 
out that the doctrine of Wahdat al-Wujud comes from the Qur’an itself 
and that Hallaj’s spiritual life was based on it as were the lives of his great 
Sufi contemporaries and predecessors, no less that the lives of Ibn ‘Arab! 

1 ujg followers; and I gave him the reference to chapter 5, ‘Oneness of 


Being’, iii W book A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century. I was also 
critical of Massignon’s underestimation of Ibn ‘ArabT. My letter produced 
no answering letter, and I continued to draw wrong conclusions from this 
silence until, some years later, I learned that ‘Uthman Yahya had in fact 
answered my letter in a very positive way by becoming something of a 
devotee of Ibn ‘Arab!, with much time spent on the search for manuscripts 
of his many apparently lost works throughout a large number of libraries in 
the East and West, some of them private collections as yet uncatalogued. 
He is perhaps best known for his book Histoire et Classification de I ’CEuvre 
dTbn ^Arabl 

As to Massignon, despite his misunderstanding of the doctrine of 
Oneness of Being, an error which he shares with Nicholson, Gairdner and 
others of his orientalist contemporaries, we must nonetheless be grateful to 
him for having been so intensely aware of the spiritual greatness of Hallaj. 
His book, Le Diwdn d’al-Halldj, should never have been allowed to go out 


of print. 



Massignon 5 Le Diwan d^al-Hallaj, p. 

86. 

^^Ibid., p. 

75. 


^^Ibid., p. 

90. 


^^Ibid., p. 

46. 


^^Ibid., p. 

103. 


^^Ibid., p. 

58. 


^^Ibid., pp 

». 38-9. 


p. 

67. 


^^Ibid., p. 

59. 


^^Ibid., p. 

42. 


Ibid., p. 

85. When pilgrims arrive in 

Mecca the first rite they perform 


is to visit the Ka‘bah and to walk round it seven times. 
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p. 84. 

p. 66. 

p. 37. 

‘^^Ibid., p. 61. 
p. 71. 

■‘^In other words, the Mystery referred to precedes all creation, since 
according to the Prophet the Pen, then the Tablet, were the first two things 
to be created. Ibid., p. 88. 

‘^'^Ibid., p. 93. 

Ibid., p. 77. 

'‘^Abu Bakr ash-ShiblT, Diwan, ed. K. M. al-Shaybl, Baghdad, Dar al- 
Tadamun, 1967, p. 119. 

'*^When the object of love is plural in Sufi poetry, the reference is to the 
Divine Qualities. 

^®ShiblT, Dmdn, p. 112. 

^^‘For the eager to despair’: throughout the Qur’an, the rain-cloud stands 
for the promise of divine bounty (panegyric poetry, madih, uses the same 
image for the patron’s munificence). Sarraj, Kitdh dl-Lumo, , p. 251 and 
p. 403; ShiblT, Diwan, p. 142. 

®*^Sarraj, Kitdb al-Lumoi, pp. 252—253. 

5^Xhe divinity is frequently referred to in Sufi poetry by a woman’s name, 
most often Layla, the beloved of Majnun, or by the feminine pronoun. 

®^ShiblT, Diwan, p. 170; Isfahan!, Hilyat al-awliyd’, X, p. 373. 

ShiblT, Diwan, p. 88. 

®'*Ibn az-Zayyat, Tashawwuf, p. 108 (anonymously); Sarraj, Kitdb al- 
Lumal, p. 365. 

^^Isfahanl, Hilyat al-awliyd’, X, p. 372. 

®®SulamT, Tabaqdt, ed. Sharlba, p. 444; Pedersen’s edition, pp. 464-5; Ibn 
az-Zayyat, Tashawwuf, p. 242 (less complete and unattributed). 

^^Ibn az-Zayyat, Tashawwuf, p. 69; the ‘best of deeds’ is invocation of 
the name of God {dhikr Alldh). The word dhikr is a synthesis of the Eng is 
words ‘remembrance’ and ‘mention’. The Qur’an affirms the altoget lei 
superlative nature of dhikr Alldh (Q. XXIX: 45), and it is the veiy 
of Sufi practice. 
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58Brit. Mus. Add. 76561; M. al-Murtada, Ithaf as-Sddah, Cairo, 1311 ah, 
p 43- There is a full translation in Margaret Smith, Al-Ghazdlz the Mystic 
(London, Luzac & Co., 1944, p. 36), evidently from a different recension. 
Although the poem is also attributed to others, in particular to Abu 
Hamid’s brother, Ahmad al-Ghazall (d. 520 ah/1126 ad), and to Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘AIT as-SibtT (d. 600 ah/1203 ad), Pedersen remarks that the weight 
of manuscript authority is strongly in favour of the attribution to Abu 
Hamid (‘Ein Gedicht al-GazalTs’, Le Monde Oriental, 1931, xxv). 

59As we have already seen (note 47), when the object of love is plural in 
Sufi poetry, the reference is to the Divine Qualities. 

®°In telling us, as his commentary does, that his question was addressed 
to those who had helped him in the past on his spiritual path, he 
speaks as one who is accustomed to communicate with the dead. Their 
answer, that the riders rest under the shih and bdn trees, whose fragrances 
stand respectively for yearning inclination towards the loved ones and sad 
consciousness of their remoteness, may be taken as an injunction to increase 
his own yearning and his own sense of being abandoned, in other words, to 
draw them back to him by his own increased spiritual fragrance. 

®^Ibn ‘Arab!, The Tarjumdn al-Ashwdq: A Collection of Mystical Odes 
by Muhyi’ddln ibn al- Arabt, ed. and trans. by R. A. Nicholson, London, 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1911, VI, p. 17. 

®^I.e. as each new moon does in relation to the old moon. 

®®Ibn ‘Arab!, Tarjumdn, XL, p. 36. 

^^Ibid., XI, p. 19. Qays (Majnun, ‘Madman’) and Layla are the only 
pair of these lovers who can be considered as world-famous. One of the 
manuscripts reads, instead of Layla, Lubna whose Qays is a different man 
from Qays al-Majnun, and Nicholson has preferred the reading ‘Lubna’ for 
his translation. 

®^With the infinite reality of God, of which water is the symbol; so 
also in the final line of the poem. See Martin Lings, Symbol & Archetype, 
Cambridge, Quinta Essentia, 1991, chapter 7: ‘The Qur’anic Symbolism of 
Water’. 

^^The ritual ablution must be performed with sand, etc., in the absence 
of water; the allusion in this is to those who have not achieved gnosis. 
The following line could be paraphrased: ‘But the gnostic has the right to 
remain in the background and to keep secret his Secret.’ 

^^Combine illumination (or escape from darkness, i.e. dawn) with 
readiness to receive it, spiritual maturity (mid-afternoon). 

^^See Sha'ranT, at-Tabaqdt al-kubrd, 2 vols., Cairo, 1343/1925, II p. 63 
(s. V. Muhammad Abu’l-Mawahib ash-ShadhilT, who quotes and interprets 
the lines); see also Abu’l-Mawahib ash-ShadhilT, Qawdntn hikam al-ishrdq. 
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ed. and trans. E. J. Jurji as Illumination in Islamic Mysticism Prin 
Princeton University Press, 1938, pp. 80-1. 


ceton 


) 


®®The poet is here referring to what he names elsewhere al-A" ~ 
thdbitah (the Immutable Archetypes), that is, our pre-creational realit’ 
the Hidden Treasure of the Divine Substance. Very relevant to this 
what Sufis and many others believe to be a ‘Holy Tradition’ of the P^^^^ 
Holy because it is not he but God Himself who is speaking on his t ^ 

‘I was a Hidden Treasure and I loved to be known and so I created^T 
world.’ Each of the ‘letters not yet uttered’ may be likened to an as ^ 
unseen precious jewel in the Hidden Treasure Itself though it must be h 
in mind that at this transcendent level the part mysteriously partakes of th 
whole. It is from these archetypes that we originate, and it is to them that 
we seek to return as the last line of the poem implies. The pronoun ‘Thou’ 
signifies the Personal God, God the Creator, Who is nonetheless inseparable 
from the Absolute Infinite Eternal Perfection of His Own Essence, which ‘ 
‘He’. There is a Sufi saying: 'Ash-Shartah (the religion as such, binding on 
everyone): I am I and Thou art Thou; at-Tanqah (the path of the Sufis)' 
I am Thou and Thou art I; al-Haqiqah (the Truth, the Reality): No I 
T'hou. He. See Abd ar-Razzaq al-Qashani, Latd’if al-aghldm fi ishdrdt 
ahl al-ilhdm: mu^jam al-mustalahdt wa’l-ishdrdt as-sufiyya, ed. Sa'Td ‘Abd 
al-Fattah, Cairo, Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, 1995, vol. 1, p. 407. 


"^^This poem, here translated into blank verse, was translated into prose 
by Nicholson in his Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1921, pp. 184-88, and by Arberry in The Mystical Poems 
of Ibn al-Farid (Chester Beatty Monographs 4, London, Emery Walker 
1952), pp. 81-84. For the Arabic, see Arberry ibid., pp. 39-41, edited 
in transcription from the oldest manuscript, and Dzwdn Ibn al-Fdrid, an 
undated Cairo edition probably from the first half of the twentieth cenVury, 
annotated and published by Mahmud Tawfiq, pp. 82-84. 

^^The reference is to the dhikr, the remembrance or invocation of the 
Name of God, the basic rite of Islamic mysticism. It is to this Name that 
every mention of the wine’s name refers throughout the poem. The tribe is 
the brotherhood. 


'^'^The Prophet is not only the cup, but also, as Seal of the Prophets, the 
seal upon the wine-jar. 

Literally ‘unveil her’, for khamr (wine) is feminine. As Arberry remarks 
in the notes to his translation, the comparison of the unveiling of the 
becobwebbed wine-jar with the unveiling of a bride is frequent ‘in bacchic 
poetry’. 

The riders are the advanced initiates, sdlikun (travellers), who are 
immune from the effects of poison which, according to 'Abd al-GhanT 
NabulusT—who wrote a commentary on the Diwdn of Ibn al-Farid—is the 
passionate attachment to worldly things. (Cf. an-NabulusT, Shark dtwdn 
Ibn al-Fdrid, 2 vols., Cairo, al-Matba‘ah al-Azhariyyah, 1319AH 
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«Ag«n according to NabulusT, the enchanter is the Spirituai Master and 
the madman is one who takes appearances for reality. 

^Another reference to the brotherhood, this time as an army whose 
warriors are engaged m the Greater Hoiy War {al-jihad al-akbar), ‘the war 
against the soul. 

77Every human being is in love with the wine even if he be not conscious of 
it. The descriptions of it serve to awaken that latent love. Nu'm, like Layla, 
is one of those women’s names by which Sufis denote the Divine Essence. 
Love of Nu'm and love of the wine may therefore be said to coincide. 

^®At the level of my oneness with the principial wine in Eternity—wine 
which, being absolutely independent, is therefore in no need of grape or 
vine for its existence I am a true son of Adam who, as Logos, prefigures 
my union by his. The vine is Nafas ar-Rahtndn (the Breath of the All- 
Merciful) which is also termed at-Tabf ah (Universal Nature), the feminine 
or maternal source of all manifestation. 

Reading tasmu as in the oldest manuscript. It is for the mystic to 
ensure, by the ritual means at his disposal, that his soul is filled with 
spiritual presences or truths. These presences have a purifying effect upon 
the soul, which is their vessel, and this increase of purity qualifies the vessel 
to endure a heightening of the truths. If we read tanmu, ‘have increase’, as 
in the other manuscripts, the meaning is not basically changed. 

®°But, as NabulusT remarks, the vine contains the spiritual juice which 
will ultimately be transmuted into wine. We may compare the lines of Ibn 
al-Farid’s younger contemporary, *‘A1I ash-Shushtarl: 

Behold My beauty, witness of Me 

In every man. 

Like the water flowing through 

The sap of branches. 

One water drink they, yet they flower 

In many hues. 

®^It is not the spiritual or ‘winal’ nature of Adam which is referred to 
here but his human or ‘vineal’ nature, of which the Prophet said: ‘I was a 
Prophet when Adam was yet between water and clay’, while nonetheless 
having to speak of his own spiritual nature in answer to the question ‘When 
did you become a Prophet?’ 

®^If you have not the spiritual strength for oneness with the Divine 
Essence Itself, then let the water that you mix the wine with be nothing 
less than ‘the saliva of God’, that is, the Supreme Spirit, which, if it be 
not fully Him, is not other than Him. The mixing of the wine thus signifies 
the emergence of the Logos, ar-Ruh al-MuhaTnmadt, and this explains the 
mention of stars in line 4. The manifestation of the Spirit of Muhammad 
precipitates the existence of the Spirits of his Companions, whom he likened 
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to stars: ‘My companions are even as the stars. Whichsoever of them 
follow, ye shall be rightly guided.’ By extension the words ‘how many stam^ 
may be taken to include those Saints who are heirs of the Companions 
subsequent generations. 


®^God’s reply to Moses when he asked the same favour, Qur’an vii 
143-4; see note 95. 

®^Ibn al-Farid, Dmdn Ibn al-Farid, p. 99. 


Although Muhammad is after Jacob in time, his spirit is the starting 
point of creation and therefore needs to be ‘remembered’ by Jacob. 

®®Ibn al-Farid, Diwdn Ibn al-Fdrid, p. 99; Arberry, ibid., p. 30, lines 38- 
42. ’ ’ 

*^Ibn al-Farid, Dmdn Ibn al-Fdrid, pp. 35-36; Arberry, ibid., p. 78 lines 
214-8. 


®®See note 64. 

Arberry, ibid., p. 80, lines 240-243. 

^“Buthaynah was the beloved of Jamil, and 'Azzah of Kuthayyir. 

^^Ibn al-Farid, Diwdn Ibn al-Fdrid, pp. 37-38; Arberry, ibid., pp. 80-81 
lines 251-264; . ’ 

^^ShushtarT is perhaps the first Sufi poet to have made use of the verna- 
culax in this way. 

Judge. 

^'‘Primordial man, that is, man as he was created in the image of God 
may be said to mirror God. A supreme Saint is thus the mirror of mirrors 
to be gazed into in order to see what God wishes His representative on 
earth to be. If it be objected that one looks into a mirror to see oneself, 
the answer is that here lies the highest meaning of Shushtarl’s line. The 
ultimate aim and end of Sufism and of its equivalent in other religions is 
to realise one’s True Self, the One and Only Divine Self, or in other words 
to attain to the degree of the Supreme Identity. 

Al-Kalim: Moses, in the Qur’an the forerunner of Muhammad and the 
only mortal to whom God has spoken ‘ except by inspiration or from behind 
a veiV (Qur’an, XLll, 50-1) or through an angelic intermediary: ‘He said, 
O Lord, shew me thy glory, that I may behold thee. God answered. Thou 
shalt in no wise behold me; but look towards the mountain, and if it stands 
firm in its place, then shalt thou see me. But when his Lord appeared in 
glory in the mount. He reduced it to dust... God said unto him, 0 Moses, 
I have chosen thee above all men... by speaking unto thee.' Qur’an, vii, 
143-4, (trans. Sale, The Koran). 
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gej e Siirat al-Fatihah, the first chapter of the Qur’an; it has seven verses. 
Shushtarl, Dtwdn, ed. A. S. an-Nashshar, Alexandria, Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1960, 

p. 267. 

9’’This poem does not appear in Shushtari’s Dtwdn. However, the Shaykh 

'^lawT quoted it more than once and attributed it to Shushtarl. See A 
Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century, p. 127. 

98A valley near Medina through which the route to Mecca passes. An 
angel told the Prophet that ‘Aqlq was especially blessed by God. 

®®Fallen man is by definition fragmented and chaotic. Sufism is the 
Islamic means of reawakening everything in the soul that has become 
dormant and of restoring each psychic element to its right place. One of 
the dangers of the spiritual path is that the modest early stages of spiritual 
progress should be mistaken for the finality, and that the soul in question 
should suppose that the end had been reached. This is one of the reasons 
for the insistence, by so many of the Sufi Shaykhs, on the use of the third 
personal pronoun to express the Supreme Reality. We have already seen 
a striking example of this insistence at the end of poem 50. As to the 
second personal pronoun, it affirms a duality which appears to contradict 
the doctrine of Absolute Oneness. With regard to the beautifully emphatic 
use of the second person in the opening Surah of the Qur’an which forms 
the basis of the Islamic ritual prayer. Thee we worship and from Thee we 
seek help, Sufis have been known to say that if the Prophet himself had not 
recited these words they themselves would be unwilling to do so. 

As to Shushtarl’s brief poem, the second line seems to be a dutiful 
acceptance of the use of the third person, but the third line gives us a 
sudden and unexpected protest from the first person. It was no doubt this 
line which endeared the poem to the Shaykh al-‘Alawi who quotes it more 
than once. He himself, in his aphorisms, affirms the inadequacy of all three 
of the personal pronouns including the third which is blamed for its lack of 
any inclusive element. (See A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century, p. 206.) 

^°°ShushtarI, Dtwdn, p. 77. 

^*^^See Massignon, Le Dtwdn d’al-Halldj, p. 119. 

^°^Abu Firas al-HamdanI, Dtwdn, Beirut, Dar Sadir, 1959, p. 27. 
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Though in recent years much attention has been lavished on Persian 
Sufi poetry, the vast treasure of Arabic Sufi poetry has been left virtually 
untouched. In Stiff Poems: A Mediaeval Anthology we have for the first time a 
compilation and translation of some of the gi'eat masterpieces of Arabic Sufi 
poetry with the original Arabic on facing pages. 

Beginning with the poetry of the renowned female saint, Rabi'ah 
al-‘^Adawiyyah (d.l85 ah/801 ad), and including poems by Hallaj, Ghazali, 
Ibn 'Arabi, Ibn al-Farid and many others, Martin Lings offers us a taste 
of the inner life of Sufism at its most intoxicating. As he explains in the 
Preface, at the heart of the poems is the Oneness of Union and the paradox 
of absence within Presence: “...despite the certitude of the Saint that the 
state of Union cannot be lost and that every apparent absence is within the 
framework of Presence... The soul spontaneously seeks a means of relief 
and the chief means is prayer. Another means of relief is to give birth to a 
poem.” Preceding the selection from each of the poets is an introduction to 
the life of the poet placing him or her in the context of Arabic Sufi poetry. 
The Arabic poems have been included on facing pages for all those wishing 
to study the poems in the original. 

Suft Poems: A Mediaeval Anthology not only offers the reader translations of 
some of the most beautiful passages of poetry ever written, but it also gives 
an insight into the inner experience of the great Saints of Sufism. 

Dr Martin Lings is a published poet and the author of the best-selling 
Muhammad: His Life Based on the Earliest Sources, What is Sufism?, A Suft Saint 
of the Twentieth Century and The Book of Certainty. 
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